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Editorial 


In the admirable News Letter just issued by the London and Home 
Counties Branch as an introduction to its annual report, the remark 
is made that an association, however it may be energized by its execu- 
tive committee, makes in the end just that progress which its members 
require. This is true, and if there are occasional criticisms of the 
Library Association and its work they are all to be countered by the 
question: What are we personally doing in the matter? The L.A. 
is not perfe&; its new machinery has only just begun to revolve ; 
there may be room for criticism—as for example the distribution 
of “ honours ” diplomas to a dozen candidates amongst whom very 
few have won any “ honours” in the seétional examination. Time 
will adjust, perhaps. Meanwhile the L.A. is not asleep. 


* * * * 


At the end of May no less than 318 new members had been enrolled 
by the L.A. since January 1st. It was estimated that the grading of 
subscriptions under the new bye-laws would cost, on the old member- 
ship basis, about £130 per annum, a sum which does not appear to be 
unduly large, but which the Association could not afford to lose. 
The risk, however, has been justified, as the new subscriptions have 
more than made up the difference; and the supplementary pound 
for pound grant of £200, promised by the Carnegie Trustees, has 
been earned and received. This is most satisfactory. Already, as 
we have recorded in an earlier issue, the Birmingham Association 
has become a Branch; the North Midland Association appears to be . 
about to follow that good example; and before these words appear 
in print the Association of Assistant Librarians will have decided 
whether or not it, too, will become a part of the national senior associa- 
tion. We can only hope that it will. 


* * * 


This issue for the Association of Assistant Librarians has been 
somewhat obscured by those who fear that amalgamation means 
extinGtion. If it did we should be absolutely opposed to union, as 
there is need for an arena and a platform for the younger members 
where they can be heard, and where they do not feel constrained to 
listen mutely to the supposed wisdom of their official seniors. Such, 
however, cannot be the case under the liberal scheme for amalgamation 
published in the June Library Assiffant and discussed at the May 
meeting of the A.A.L., unless the assistants themselves will their own 
demise. They are to function separately in all practical matters, to 
retain their own Council, journal, meetings and rules ; and they have 
power to withdraw at a year’s notice if the arrangement fails. The 
terms seem to us to be all on the side of the A.A.L. The only gain 
to both bodies is unity. 

Arrangements for the Brighton Conference are not quite com- 
plete yet, but are in a forward state. A circular outlining the pro- 
gramme shows a diverse and attractive prospe& from both the social 
and discussion points of view. This we publish on another page. 
The Local Committee at Brighton is a Strong one with many famous 
men of letters on it, including (in a rightly non-appraising order) 
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Rudyard Kipling, E. V. Lucas, David Whitelaw, Ernest Raymond, 
ohn Galsworthy, Hilaire Belloc and S. P. B. Mais; and we wonder 
if any county other than “ Sussex by the Sea” could produce such a 
galaxy of names! The list of hotels issued shows a variety of choice 
rom ces at seven and six guineas a week to more modest but 
capital hotels at three guineas. The Grand Hotel will be the head- 
uarters hotel ; and the meetings are to be held in the Royal Pavilion— 
how which Mr. Roberts has written a capital little book—and at the 


~ * * x 


Liverpool is appointing a new chief librarian to succeed Mr. 
George T. Shaw, who has retired after twenty years of office. The 
advertisement offered a salary of £900, which amount suggests that 
a promotion, and not an outside appointment, was in the minds of the 
Libraries Sub-committee ; in faét, The Municipal Journal made public 
the information that the Deputy Librarian, Mr. George H. ty, 
was to be so promoted. It appears, however, that the City Council 
or the Sub-committee decided later to advertise. The position is 
somewhat obscure to outsiders like ourselves. Some cities have in 
their Standing orders the condition that all their appointments must 
be advertised whether promotion is contemplated or not. We hope, 
whatever may be the state of affairs, that this, the largest appointment 
advertised of late, will be filled by the best available librarian. Our 
immediate regret is that the salary for it is so mean. In what other 
vocation would the manager of 20 businesses get so small a sum ? 


* * 


The retirement of Mr. Shaw removes from the active service list 
one of the most individual and striking of modern librarians; one 
whose vigorous independence has been felt for a generation in library 
counsels. His work at Liverpool has been strong, original in many 
ways, and eminently successful if we may judge by the high estimation 
in which he and it are held. In mind and body Mr. Shaw Still is in 
his prime, and, in spite of his own criticism of men who cling to office 
in the Library Association after they have left their libraries, we h 
that he will not forsake the profession. We doubt if he can! 
whole profession will wish him a long, active and happy leisure. 


* *« * 


Recently we have heard of the existence of several enquiries into 
the reading of the adolescent, and efforts have been made to attraé 
the services of librarians in producing lists of books suitable (say) 
for girls of between 14 and 17. It is worth comment, as these enquiries 
do not seem to bear any obvious fruit. The Carnegie Trust did issue 
a Catalogue for Club Libraries in 1926 which is under revision, and this 
may be helpful in the conneétion we mention; but, somehow and 
from somewhere, it ought to be possible for the average librarian to 
place in the hands of teachers and parents and, even more, those of 
the young readers themselves, a list of books which are good and 
attractive to the early-teeners. Cannot a library here and there publish 
a list based on its own experience for a beginning ? 


{ 
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The Inter-relationship of Libraries and 


Museums* 
By J. A. Cuartron Dras, M.A., 


Dire&tor, Sunderland Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery, 
Past President Museums and Art Galleries Association. 


I Feet that while “ The Inter-relationship of Libraries and Museums ” 
is an important and interesting subje@, it scarcely gives much scope 
for discussion; for anyone engaged in Library, Museum or Art 
Gallery work straightway realises most of the points of affinity, and 
therefore to tabulate them for a body of librarians is almost to stress 
the obvious. This is specially apparent when three of us are invited 
to deal with so non-contentious a subjeé. 

As Dr. Lowe and Mr. Esdaile have in the main dealt with the 
subje& in a broad sense, perhaps I might be pardoned if I deal with 
it in a narrower sense, and from my own particular experience, despite 
the faé&t that modesty generally induces most of us to avoid the personal 
or local reference. 

Some 23 years ago the authority I have the pleasure to serve 
recognised the inter-relationship of Libraries, Museums and Art 
Galleries when they decided to co-ordinate these departments under 
one direGtorship instead of having two separate heads. Economies in 
committee meetings, supervision, clerical work, accounts and various 
domestic details (such as attendants’ and cleaners’ duties) were imme- 
diately recognised. The more important advantages to the public 
declared themselves in due course. Members of the Staff came into 
closer touch with the work of each other’s department. Those of 
the Library became more familiar with the “ isms ” and “ ologies ” 
of Natural Science and the various forms of Art. Through enquiries 
and correspondence they saw or handled aétual things which pre- 
viously they knew but slightly, and chiefly through their books. 
On the other hand, the Museum Staff came more into touch with the 
literature concerning their colle€tions, and were better able to label 
their specimens in an interesting and instru€tive manner. Each side 
exchanged technical information, and so, through wider staff know- 
ledge and closer relationship, the public were bound to benefit. The 
Library now generally recruits its youths from the Museum, and those 
with even a short experience are most fortunate, for some knowledge 
of Natural History should form part of the basis of a sound education. 

I do not contend that this happy inter-relationship os entirel 
upon all departments being under one head, but experience has convin 
me of the great public advantage which arises from the closest possible 
touch between the departments. Such conditions are made more possible 
when the Library, Museum and Art Gallery are in one building, as 
in my town. It may be contended that it is impossible for one person 
to be expert in all departments. That is so, especially with regard to 
Natural History, which in itself is a department of many wide seétions. 
It is the co-ordination of the departments under departmental specialists 
which counts, and that is a matter of organisation and administration. 


A paper read at the Blackpool Conference, 1928. 
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One need only point to the British Museum for evidence of success 
on these lines. With a properly organised staff, the departments work 
to one purpose—the best and quickest means for public access to the 
collated resources of printed and material information. In my town 
of 200,000 population we have five buildings, staffed by a total of 
35 members, and the duties of the whole are shaped to facilitate that 
access. Without a qualified staff the double or threefold position 
cannot be worked satisfactorily. The same policy exists, as you know, 
in several towns of a similar size, and many smaller ones. It has been 
my fortune to visit practically all the Public Museums and Art Galleries 
in Great Britain, and also many of the Public Libraries, and where 
I have found this co-ordination the departments have generally been 
worked by an exceptionally intelligent staff. Except for this combina- 
tion, in certain towns, though there might have beena Library,a Museum 
or Art Gallery would not have existed. Had all three existed apart 
the salaries of each post in most cases could have commanded only 
third rate ability, resulting in mediocrity, for our institutions can 
never rise beyond the vision, energy and experience of the Staffs 
working and controlling them. 

Whilst the educational standard of the average Curator is quite 

ual to that of the average Librarian, I am of the opinion hat a 

Librarian’s training better fits him for the dual or triple responsibility 
where one official has to undertake it. The training of the latter is 
more in the nature of an exaé& science, especially with regard to 
organisation and administration. The former is often devoid of such 
training, through his early years being spent more in field work. 
I know of only one Museum-trained man in England holds the 
DireGorship of the three departments, and even he had a short period 
of junior experience on the library side before turning entirely to the 
museum. 

Sir Henry Miers (President of the Museums Association) states 
in his recent report for the Carnegie Trustees that there are only 267 
municipal museums in the British Isles. 33 per cent. are administered 
with a Library, 16 per cent. with an Art ery, and 8 te cent. with 
both. There is still a great Museum and Art Gallery field to develop. 
Libraries have generally been the outcome of definite public desire 
and aétion, while Museums are mostly accidental in their origin— 
in other words, due to private generosity in the way of special col- 
le&tions. According to the “ Interim Report of the Royal Commission 
on National Museums and Galleries,” just published, even the posses- 
sions of the National Museums are due, to the extent of at least one 
half, to the generosity of private donors. Many Museums and 
Galleries which have eventually outgrown their original home and 
now have separate buildings and officers, have owed their organisation 
and send-off to Librarians, and to Librarians will be the credit of the 
creation or early nurture of many more. 


Small as are some struggling museums, I have noticed many of 
their exhibits made increasingly interesting by the Librarians’ lists 
of available related literature, shown in or near the exhibition cases. 
In such instances (as Sir Henry Miers has said) “ the part time of a 
keen Librarian is better than the whole time of an unqualified curator.” 
Whether Museum collections be weak or good, additional help can 
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always be given to visitors by such lists. For instance, special book- 
lists, compiled by the staff, are shown at this moment alongside our 
V. and A. Museum loans of cases containing Industrial Art exhibits 
of Pottery and Porcelain, Sheffield Plate, Bookbinding and Leather- 
work, and Wood Carving, also lists on cases of Geological exhibits, 
Model of the Eclipse, Observation Hive of Working Bees, Prehistoric 
Man, Egyptian Antiquities, Ironwork, Chinese and Japanese Lacquer- 
work, Pewter, Needlework and Knitting, Embroidery and Tapestry, 
Glass and local antiquities. Almost every Exhibition of Pictures 
can be helped by lists of books relating to the artist’s work or to the 
particular type of art. I know from experience that these lists—and 
interesting labels—frequently induce visitors to become close investi- 
gators of special subjects, visitors who otherwise would have been 
merely attraéted for the moment and possibly made to feel that a 
knowledge of the subje& was far beyond their reach or previous 
education. A Museum fails in its obje& when it allows visitors to 
leave with such a feeling. 

If I might conclude with what I think is a pratical suggestion 
for energetic Librarians of towns which do not already possess a 
Museum or Art Gallery, I would say, make it your obje& to lay the 
foundation of one or the other, if not both. In time, your effort 
should enlarge your town’s appreciation of these matters. There are 
many Librarians of small towns who, given the opportunity, could 
show library ability equal to that of the capable Librarians now con- 
trolling the Libraries of our largest towns. Unfortunately for mo& 
of the former, such an 
the development of this suggestion can be made the means for improv- 
ing a lesser position, and advancing the status—and remuneration— 
in a small or medium sized town. 

If you have societies interested in local antiquities, local art or 
natural history, take a helpful interest in them, for they in turn will be 
useful in your enterprises and helpful in their management. If you 
make a point of specialising in local or county features, you will 
achieve success. To try to with every branch of Natural Science 
and develop a small British Museum, will end only in the produétion of 
something approaching a tagarene store! If such societies as I mention 
do not exist, try to create them, remembering that all progress is indi- 
vidual in the beginning. Despite disc t and failure, you may 
yet be laying the foundations of great results. The advance through the 
ages tocivilisation has meant much sacrifice and much labour, and though 
you may not travel by the road you make, you will have made the road! 

The most immediately successful sectional museum effort I can re- 
commend is the development of Art Loan Exhibitions. Even if your 
town does not $ one meget > me you can by the use of a tempor- 
arily conv: room in your building or a moderately sized hall in your 
town, show a series of important exhibitions of good art. Some of 
them can be run at really little expense. It is a side of Museum work 
which is more closely related to that of the Library than to that of 
the Museum, for the former usually contains much helpful information 
relating to Art and Artists, and through the many enquiries for infor- 
mation a Librarian is kept closely in touch with the subje&. 

My Committee’s present loan exhibition marks their rooth 
effort, and in order to commemorate that event a list of the whole 


ity will never arise. Nevertheless, - 
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of these was printed at the back of the catalogue of loaned pi€tures 
painted by David Cox. Many of these collections—some of which 
were specially brought together—are Still available; and if any 
librarians are attraéted by my ome ies of that list, which may 
be helpful or suggestive, may be had gratis. I, and I am sure colleagues 
who hold a similar position and have had similar exhibition experience, 
will be very pleased to give help and advice to beginners. In this 
interesting dire€tion I might remark that it was to a hint from a much 
respected librarian-curator that I owed my first small attempt, 22 years 
ago. The work of arranging exhibitions is very attractive and brings 
one into conta& with most of the important collections, and in time 
with many of the leading artists. 

Most valuable assistance can be secured through inducing 
town to take up membership of the Museums Association, which, in 
addition to holding most helpful gatherings, mpeg monthly the 
very useful Museums Journal. Over all, a kindly spirit of helpfulness 
pervades the whole association, which counts many of our outstanding 
scientists among its members. 

Finally, I hope I shall be pardoned the personal references in 
this paper, especially as my experiences are not more than those of 
some others holding a similar position. It merely happens that I 
have been asked to deal with this wide subjeé, and I have thought 
that these concrete examples might be interesting and possibly even 
helpful to others coming along. 


Staff Conditions and Efficiency" 


By H. G. Woop, A.L.A. 


THE queStions of the conditions under which the staff work, and the 
efficiency with which the work is performed, have been rather negleGted 
in British library journalism. In the past, accommodation for meals 
and other short off-duty periods has not been of the best, but newly 
erected libraries have vastly improved in this respeé&. Efficiency is 
the keynote of the present age and one of the first steps towards 
efficiency is to give the staff satisfactory and convenient work and 
mess rooms. 

What does the average assistant a: Firstly, a cloak room, 
in a part of the building easily accessible and at the same time safe 
from public intrusion, and possible theft. It should be large enough 
to accommodate the requirements of the entire staff, and be equi 
with wash-basins plus a good supply of hot water; a fairly 
mirror ; a shelf or two to take the miscellaneous things such as gloves 
and books, and should be heated, so that wet clothes may have a 
chance to dry whilst the assistant is on duty; window lighted, if 
possible, well ventilated, and the artificial illumination should be 
adequate. Of course, separate cloak and staff rooms would have to 
be provided fora mixed staff. Some American assistants suggested 
recently that both staff and cloak rooms should be on the main floor 


of the library. 
* Extra@ from a paper read before the Midland Division of the A.A.L. at 
Leamington on February 21f, 1929. 
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The staff room in English libraries varies considerably in the 
amenities provided. In some cases the room is an odd corner that 
cannot be used for book storage or work, and the powers that be 
say to — _ “ Oh, oe good enough for our staff. They’re 
not in it long, and it won’t do to pamper them!” And soa i 
is installed, the shaky chairs from the reading room enter ay ‘ 
cheap table and a couple of shelves ereéted, and lo! there is your 
Staff room | 

In another case, the staff room may have started very well, and 
then owing to the growth of the library have degenerated into a work 
room, or worse, a store room, 

Sometimes assistants are fortunate enough to be able to go home 
to meals, and thus escape the worst of poor accommodation, but 
usually all members of the staff wish to make use of the room at some 
time or other. 

The ideal is a room lit by at least one medium sized window 
and proportional to the size of the staff it is proposed to accommodate. 
The possibility of the increase in number of the staff in the future 
should not be overlooked. The room should be fitted with lockers, 
each large enough to hold the crockery and meals of one member of 
the . The lockers should be mouse-proof, and not subje& to 
extreme heat or cold. The room should have either a coal or gas 
fire, and be independent of the general heating arrangements of the 
library. The floor should be covered with thick linoleum. The room 
should be furnished with a strong table and sufficient chairs to seat 
the maximum number using the room at any one time. In addition, 
two or three easy chairs, of the Lloyd-loom , should be provided, 
for rest purposes. Table cloths should also figure, and be changed 
at least as frequently as the towels. Bright curtains to adorn the 
window, and a light paint finish on the walls, with, possibly, one or 
two carefully chosen pi€tures, complete the scheme. 

ing off this room should be the kitchen, containing a gas 

stove and sink, with a locker for soap and towels for washing-up pur- 

Hot and cold water would naturally be laid on. The room 

should be big enough for the maximum number of people requiring 

to use it at the same time, and again it should be pte wethe lit, and 

the decoration of a light colour. A large kettle, two or three sauce- 

pans, and a frying-pan should also be provided. The caretaker or 

charwoman should be specially instruéted to maintain these rooms 

as meticulously clean bright as a hospital and renovations should 
be made frequently. 

The staff room should be provided not merely for meals, but for 
study purposes. The average reference or reading toom is hardly 
conducive to intensive study, and text books are not always available 
for home use. 

Another aspe& of staff conditions is the mid-period break, used 
either to consume a cup of tea, coffee or similar beverage, eat a biscuit 
or apple, or merely to sit down and have a complete relaxation for five 
minutes. This introduces the subje& of efficiency, and whilst I do not 
suggest that assistants are inefficient, I do say that their efficiency 
would be increased by this break. Fatigue study has been the subjeé& 
of many investigations, but principally since the war. The war intro- 
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duced many innovations, and it was the search for means whereby 
one woman could do two men’s work which led to the scientific 
investigation of methods of working. The results were sufficiently 
Startling to cause the most conservative employers to think, but it is 
principally American literature that exists, and I will quote or para- 
phrase from one or two. 

The books are interesting to skim through and I recommend 
anyone seeking further information to study the contents of Dewey’s 
class 658.2. 

F. S. Lee writes in Human Machine and Induftrial Efficiency :-— 
“‘ Mankind long ago decided that the working day should be cut into 
halves and that one hour of rest with luncheon should separate the 
two spells . . . Industry accepts the luncheon period, often shorten- 
ing it however by one quarter, one half and sometime two thirds of 
the conventional hour; but it is loath to believe that additional 
resting periods may be advantageous. . . . I believe that [the 
luncheon period] should not be less than one hour, whatever the 
length of the working period.” He States that observation and 
experiment show a much greater efficiency with “ rest” periods, and 
quotes one case where the amount of work done was increased 266 
per cent., and another case, in a ten hour day two rests of ten minutes 
each were given with a 26 per cent. increase. The first case is rather 
abnormal. 

N. A. Brisco, in his Economics of Efficiency, says :—‘‘ One faGor in 
efficiency which the average employer overlooks and which has an 
important bearing upon efficiency, is fatigue.” He outlines the physio- 
logical basis of fatigue; that it is caused by toxic impurities in the 
blood, diminishing the contraétability of the muscles, and rendering 
them less sensitive to nerve stimuli. In effect the body is poisoned by 
its own efforts, as the recuperative process is unable to keep pace 
with the destru€tive. Fatigue is the warning that it is time to re&, 
but there is a wide difference between individuals in their require- 
ments. Cases are on record of = literally dying of overwork, 
poisoned through taking no the signals of tiredness, so that 
the poison could be eliminated, 

C. S. Myers, in his Induffrial Psychology in Great Britain, States 
that short rest pauses have repeatedly demonstrated their value. The 
graph curves in his book show remarkable differences in output, and 
the effe& of the “ break ” is visible throughout the whole day. The 
individual who can look for a break in his spells of work shows a 
higher output from the time he Starts to the end of the day than the 
person who works right through without the mid-period break. 

Fatigue is not confined to manual workers, but the clerical worker 
also suffers in approximately the same way. Headache, nervousness 
and irritability are symptoms of overwork and the signal for a short 
rest. 

The question of staff comfort whilst aftually at work is closely 
allied to efficiency. A separate room or rooms for work not aétually 
connected with counter duty is desirable, but not essential. The 
furniture for the use of assistants engaged in such duties merits careful 
attention. The amount of space occupied by the work ; the relation 
of the heights of the chair and table top to each other, and to the 
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floor ; the provision of back rests ; all these have an intimate relation 
to the quality and quantity of the work. An assistant working in 
comfort is a better worker than one working under cramped and 
uneasy conditions. The counter assistant also demands thought. 
Seating accommodation and table heights are again to be studied, 
but the chairs should be without arms to facilitate quick rising to 
attend to the needs of readers. Reference and reading rooms are 

ed for comfort, as well as utility, and this same forethought 
should be extended to fittings and furniture for staff use. 

The war introduced amongst business men the habit of morni 
coffee at a café and afternoon tea in the office, and amongst the 
the tea habit, at least, has found a firm foothold. A cup of tea or coffee 
in the middle of the morning and afternoon seems to put fresh life 
into one, and I consider that all libraries would be repaid in the quality 
of their service if this privilege was introduced. The staff themselves 
would have to guard against its abuse by individual members, but 
in apg works out that the privilege is too highly valued for it 
to be put in jeopardy by one or two people, who may feel inclined 
to take a little longer than their allotted time. These are soon brought 
to order by their fellows, and official interference, save a friendly 
warning —. is unnecessary. It must not be assumed that I 
advocate half-an-hour off for each assistant, morning and afternoon. 
The beverage can be prepared in the staff room by one member of the 
staff for those who want it, and the rest go for five or ten minutes 
when it is ready, in accordance with an arranged rota, of the order in 
which they can be spared. 

The actual problem of efficiency in library work has been rather 
neglected, and research on motion-study and industrial psychology 
as applied to library economy seems to me to be overdue. 

A privilege that appears to me to be really a duty is the reading, 
by the staff, of new books as they are received, and before they are 
eo into general circulation. I do not suggest that Edgar W: "s 

test thriller should be withheld in order that a large staff might read 
it, but I do consider that the more serious type of book could be loaned 
overnight, or over a week-end, with considerable advantage, to 
assistants. The loan could be made at the discretion of the senior 
officer of the department concerned with new books, and a time 
limit rigidly adhered to. Once again I have regretfully to indicate 
the United States as an example. Gatien there, to my knowledge, 
depends to a large extent on reports from its assistants for the purchase 
of new books. The bookseller supplies volumes on approval, and the 
assiStants review them, passing opinions on their desirability and 
suitability for the library. Na y, every book is not so treated, 
for there are books that the lib must have, but the idea of basing 
purchases on the reports of the staff, co-ordinated by the chief librarian, 
seems to me to be a particularly good one. 

Allied to this is the question of loans from the Reference depart- 
ment. With regard to what may be called “ study books ” I am in 
favour of forming them into a special library of library economy, with 
as — as ible and loaning them to assistants for home 
use, copy of work would always be retained for reference 
use, and periodicals would be loaned for three days only. The 
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purchase of works on library economy by branches should be dis- 
couraged and a really valuable loan collection built up at the Reference 
Library. The loan of other books, icularly those not usually to 
be found in a lending library should also be sympathetically considered 
and rules as to their inaccessability for home use by the staff should 
be elastics 

Returning to new books, much can be gleaned from a quick 
glance through a volume, and the assistant is better able to assist 
readers by personal knowledge of the contents of the books than by 
cursory inspection when serving or replacing. 

Amongst other privileges to be mentioned briefly is the one 
relating to professional training in the library time. Grand Rapids 
Public Library in the U.S.A. allows its assistants four hours per week 
for the purpose of attending college courses; one English library, 
at least, allows one hour per week, during the winter months, for 
assiStants to attend lectures on library subjects. Another pays the 
fares of its staff attending educational meetings within a radius of 
twenty-five miles. The payment of the Library Association examina- 
tion and correspondence course fees is also undertaken by a large 
number of institutions, whilst ‘others pay by results, that is, the 
assiStant receives a small increase of wage for passing the examina- 
tions. Such encouragement is an incentive to efficiency, and the 
practice is worthy of extension. 

It is significant of the attention paid to the subject of this paper 
in Great Britain, that Cannon’s Bibliography lists five references to 
American periodicals and none to British ones. As far back as 1914 
conditions and efficiency were receiving attention at the hands of 
librarians in the United States, but 1929 finds the British professional 
journals silent. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasise the statement that 
efficiency, coupled with conditions of service, should be the subje& 
of more attention, and that the eral Standard of service offered 
to the public would be improved by such study. 


Library Association 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE, BRIGHTON. 
OUTLINE OF PROGRAMME— 
SEPTEMBER 9—1I4, 1929. 
: Registration and welcome by the local Committee. 
Tuesday: Presidential Address by the Rt. Hon. Lord Balniel. 
Sessions arranged in the interests of County Libraries 
and of Library Authorities. 
Official Reception at the Royal Pavilion. 
Wednesday : General Session: “ Towards Union Cataloguing.” 
“ The Small Town in relation to the 
County Library System.” 
“ Government Publications.” 


Garden Party. 

“ Children’s Reading.” 

University and Research Se&tion: Annual Dinner and 
Meeting. 
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Thursday: Annual Business Meeting. 
“ Books in Elementary Schools.” 


Annual Dinner. 
Friday : Alternative Excursions. 
Saturday: Visits to Corporation undertakings. 

Repucep Raitway Fares.—Permission has been granted for the 
issue to members attending the Conference of return tickets at single 
fare and one-third, available from September 6th to 16th, both dates 
inclusive, or on any intermediate day. The necessary vouchers will 
be issued from this office to those who intimate their intention to 
attend the Conference. 

Horex AccommopatTIon.—It is very important that those who 
intend to be present at the Conference should secure hotel accommo- 
dation early. The Grand Hotel will be regarded as Headquarters. 
Applications for accommodation should be made dire& to the Hotel 
in each case, mention being made of the Library Association. 

Expenses OF DeLeGates.—Information has been received from 
the Minister of Health that he is prepared to sanction, under the Local 
Authority (Expenses) A&, 1887, the reasonable expenses of two 
delegates from any Public Library Authority whose accounts are 
subje& to Government Audit. Individual application to the Minister 
will not be necessary so long as the naianeel expenditure is within the 
limits indicated. 

It is hoped that Libraries and other Institutions will be represented 
by one or more members of the Committee, and that they will authorise 
the Librarian to attend. 


All communications regarding the Conference should be addressed 


to the undersigned, who would be glad to have notification of attend- 
ance as early as possible, and in any case not later than Auguét 14. 
Guy W. Secretary. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
ComFort AND DiscoMForT. 

Can you tell me why the sensation of comfort always accompanies 
a reference to the library of a club, while that which is associated with 
a public library is discomfort ? You may reply that somnolence—in 
modern English, “ sleep and snore ”—are real attributes of the 
club library atmosphere ; but you will be begging the question, for 
your opponents will most untruthfully rejoin that the slumber of the 
tramp is that which distinguishes the public library. All of us know 
that many of the things which linger on the tongues of men about 
libraries are 

TRADITIONAL CATCH-WORDS 

which are no longer true ; but, again and alas, the maieei of English 
men and women are impervious to any catchwords which are not 
traditional. So I suppose that I give the answer myself to the question 
that is agitating me. The idea of discomfort is something that has 
survived aCualities. 

But, again, is this really so? Are our libraries comfortable ? 
Is our newspaper room a p to which we can return again and 
again to a sense of peace, sweet air, and (in short) comfort? Is it 
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any of these things? Think of draughts—of air, not liquid ones— 
in newsrooms! Think of the acute ease of Standing at a newsrack 
or stand while we peruse Mr. Winston Churchill’s persuasive budget 
scintillations verbatim! What comfort! 

No, dear Greybeard, I regard the average newspaper room as 

A Frowsty ANACHRONISM. 

Why on earth do we deal in newspapers ? Because the public likes 
them, say you? It may. Certainly when the revered James Duff 
Brown abolished the newspaper room—or rather omitted it—from 
the Islington Public Libraries, he raised Cain against himself; but 
then, apart from the library staff who Anew, there was no one in the 
Islington authority capable of appreciating a man of the calibre of 
James Duff Brown. That, however, is by the way—and not a thing 
one cares to say of a great librarian, because such an one can usually 
manage his public—it merely came out of the fact that the greatest 
British Librarian of modern times abolished the newsroom. 

While 1 think he was right in the main, he was in advance of his 
time and probably of our own, too. Why, then, do I write in this 
manner, probably to bore you exquisitely ? Because it is time that a 
librarian regarded 

THe Beauty or His Lrsrary INTERIOR 

as being as important as any other quality in it. Already this is Stale, 
in the sense that others, more eloquent than I, have urged the same 
thing ; but how near is the time when beauty and comfort shall be 
indispensable factors in a library? The time is gone—I believe for 
ever—when libraries for the people were merely a concession of the 
better-to-do to those less mt off—a mere part of that “ education 
of our magters”” which some long-dead statesman advocated when he 
realised that the day of his class was up. Libraries now belong to the 
folk, “‘ the race,” and any other view is the result of ignorance and 
surviving impertinence. That being so—what? Well, if we are to 
have the newsroom, let it be comfortable. I object most emphatically 
to Standing up, balancing my aching legs now on one foot, now on 
another, while I read The Times which I have helped to purchase by 
my loyal ratepaying! I want to sit down to read. Will my (imagined) 
newsroom attraé tramps ? If it does it is the business of my Library 
Authority to turn them out. Can they not do it? The Law does not 

mit? It does; and if it didn’t, then it would be the business of 
ibrarians to get a law that did. Out upon the ideas of impotence 
engendered in the eighties and ’nineties(or in our youth); a new day 
requires new views, new activity—and we have got to show them ! 

What led me into 

Tuts ? 


Punch| While waiting at my dentist’s—that’s the only place where I 
find time to read Punch, such is the irony of existence—I found a number 
over a month old already (April 3rd of this year of Grace) with an 
article in it entitled “ Library Chairs.” This is an account of a game 
a reader has evolved after a visit to a local public library. You sit 
down at the journal nearest in place to the one you want to read (which 
of course is en, by somebody else)—the only ones available in 
his case were The Vegetarian News, The Feathered World and The Exchange 
and Mart—and sim profound interest in it while you wait till the 
reader of The Cornbil] (which you want) rises. You then compete 


= 
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with the half-dozen other who are employed similarly to 


in getting to the he leaves. The Panch writer failed 

y every time, though he tried for The Fortnightly via Rabbits for 
Profit, The London Mercury via The Allotment Holder, and contemplated 
competing for Punch itself by way of The Fretworker when his Strength 
failed—he had only recently recovered from "flu. 

The article is capital, good-tempered and 

Jusr EnouGuH A CARICATURE 
of the real thing to make us scratch our beards. I had a vision of his 
reading room with magazines “ clamped to desks like so many chained 
Bibles, and their names on boards like the names of cows over the 
Stalls of a model dairy”—his words. It was a vision of efficien 
and good business; but was it one of comfort, beauty, or, ind 
ultimate efficiency? 1 think not. Personally I feel that the magazine 
room, with periodicals fixed rigidly to one place, must go as being too 
wasteful of space, apart from its singular unfriendliness. I envisage a 
magazine room as a place with tables at which fairly comfortable arm- 
chairs—not necessarily leather-padded and sprung chairs—are set ; 
and I think a reader should sit where he pleases in the room. His 
imagination will often make one corner of a room purgatory while 
another in it is paradise. Let him exercise it as he will. To this end 
all magazines may be kept on a book-shelf in covers with square rigid 
backs, lettered on the back-strip, and the reader will find them as he 
does books on shelves. I would have my tables quite clear except 
of flowers or ferns. In short, I want attraétive rooms in my library. 
Am I getting them? I want to encourage you to preach 
Tue Docrrine OF THE ComForT OF READERS 

which is the new service now to be rendered by libraries. It will bring 
difficulties, but it will also bring benefits far beyond our common 
reckoning. If we can remember or that all people have not equal yam 
endurance, equal sight, activity in getting at books and other 
things they want, we ‘tall 6 gradually develop a real service: that of 
fitting our library to our readers. Once we acquire this and apply it, 
we shall have done something incalculable for the —— of the 
public library ; something worth more than tons of ordinary propa- 
ganda. Lend me your aid in this. CALLIMACHUS, 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
“Lerrers oN Our Arrarrs.”—Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor p.] 


Any Books required in any Language 


uding Standard Foreign Literature and Reference Books, can be obtained 


fom Re Foyle’s Fos Dept. If Foyle’s do not to have the required books 
in Stock they will will be obtained supplied at Published Prices and at the 


best rate of 

Hf unable to call, write, outlining requirements suitable sectional lists will then 
sent. 


FOYLE’S FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


16 Manette Street, Charing Cross Road, London, W.x. (Gerrard 9310) 


| 
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Society of Public Librarians 

Ar the May meeting of the a of Public Librarians, held at 
Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., Mr. Wilfred Hynes (Librarian in Charge, 
Kensal Rise) read a paper entitled “ The Deteétive Story,” dealing 
critically with the technique of this type of story. Examining the 
reasons for its present popularity, Mr. Hynes suggested that readers 
were perhaps tiring of the love story, with its inevitable sameness, and 
were turning to the detettive story because there a thrill and a surprise 
usually awaited them. 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tre Lrsrary Woruip would be glad if Librarians would 
furnish Topics of Professional interef relating to their Libraries for 
inclusion in these columns. Matter should reach the Editorial Offices 
not later than the firft day of each month.) 


Central Library for Students 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has presented to the 
Library a set of the 90 volumes so far published of the Catalogue of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale; these volumes bring the catalogue 
down to the letter “ L.” The library will buy future volumes as 
they are issued. This catalogue will NOT be available for loan but 
will be of considerable value to the Staff of the Central Library in 
dealing with enquiries relating to French books. 

Cardiff, Darlington, Derbyshire County and Kent County 
have become outlier libraries. 


Coventry 

The bi-monthly ane of the Coventry Public Libraries 
must rank as one of the foremost Library Bulletins in this country. 
The May-June No. is edited by Miss Lydia A. Beasley, of the Libraries 
staff. Its principle contents are: “‘ Lady Godiva, Coventry’s Bene- 
factress,”’ o Mr. Chas. A. Nowell, the Chief Librarian, Among the 
New Books, a series of extracts from the latest publications and a list 
of additions to the libraries. 


Croydon 

The Readers’ Index and Guide contains a very interesting 
article on “ Surrey Maps and their History,” by Henry D. Sharpe, 
Croydon’s Deputy Librarian. During the months of February 
and March 257,204 vols. were issued from the libraries, a dail 
average of 5,815. 52,755 were issued from the Reference Dept. an 
39,990 from the Junior Dept. The remainder were books borrowed 
for Home Reading in the Adult Dept. 


Derbyshire County 

An interesting series of Reading Lists have just come to hand 
from the Derbyshire County Library Centre. ese lists are taste- 
fully designed and well printed. The lists are as follows: No. 6, 
Drawing, Design and Artistic Crafts; No. 8, Plays and Dramatic 
Technique ; No. 9, Short List of Books on Agriculture ; No. 10, 
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Homes and Gardens. We congratulate Mr. Osborne on his work. 
He has evidently imbibed some of the spirit which pervades the 
air of Rochdale, Sheffield, and has recently arrived at Leeds! And 
be is keeping up the “ Gordon ” tradition for thoroughness. 


Finsbury 

A List of Books and Aids to the Study of Central and Local 
Government, including various branches of social service, is the 
chief feature of the Quarterly Guide for April. 


Fulham 

A very fine list of books for the business man is to be found in 
the Readers’ Guide to Recent Additions, April-June. In the editorial 
notes a splendid tribute is paid to the fine work of Mr. J. E. Walker, 
the former Chief Librarian, who, as is now well known, has been 
appointed Chief Librarian of Hendon. 


Gateshead 


In conneétion with their work among children Gateshead 
Public Libraries Committee have issued the following report: 
The Public Library Committee consider that work with children 
is the foundation of all other Library work. They are our future 
reading public and must be treated in the most liberal, sympathetic 
and respectful way, being made to feel that by providing them with 
special libraries and reading rooms they are being given the privileges | 
and dignity of citizens. The scheme consists of: (1) A Juvenile 
Lending Department at the Central Library, Shipcote ; (2) A Branch 
Juvenile Lending Department and Reading Room at Swinburne 
Street ; (3) School Libraries in the 41 senior departments of the 
boys’ and girls’ schools. 

From the libraries 286,696 volumes were issued during the past 
twelve months ending March 31$t, 1929. The difference between 
the libraries provided in the schools and the public libraries is in 
the method of working only. The same class of books is provided. 
The children have the same freedom of choice and all the books 
are available for home reading. The children of to-day are specially 
favoured in the countless good books provided both for the enter- 
tainment and their education. They are generally attractive to look 
at, of good paper and type, and have well drawn, beautifully col- 
oured illustrations. There are so many books to choose from that 
the work of selection seems almost a hopeless task, but after many 
years’ experience public librarians are in a position to decide what 
should be included in the children’s library, and this knowledge has 
been gained by the accumulated evidence of the children them- 
selves as to what constitutes a good readable book. 

The Gateshead Library Committee believe in Ruskin’s theo 
that a child should be let loose in a good library to choose or reje 
as he wills. By going dire& to the shelves and choosing their own 
books the children are not only preparing a foundation on which to 
build their future literary education but they are learning how to 
use the library so that when, at the age of 14, they are automatically 
transferred to the adult department, are able to take full advan- 
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tage of the wide opportunities, because of their early training in 
choosing their own books. They have acquired the confidence to 
tely upon their own opinion as to what ks should meet their 
needs, or be in harmony with their literary tastes. 

It was found that although the school libraries scheme has proved 
a huge success and has fostered what may be termed the i 
habit, children did not turn naturally from these school libraries to 
the public library when they left school. A scheme approved by the 
Education Committee and H.M. Inspeétor of Schools has been 
introduced whereby children about to leave school visit the library 
during the school hours. Here they receive from the Librarian a 
le€&ture on the part played by books in the development of their lives, 
how to use the catalogues, how the classification system will be found 
useful, not only to enable them to find a book but also to show its 
practical educational value to illustrate almost every lesson taken in 
school. In the Reference Department they have demonstrated to 
them the extended use of Reference Books, where to look for informa- 
tion on various topics contained in encyclopedias, year books, 
gazetteers, etc. During their visit they are given a general view 
of the library by being told how it is maintained out of the public 
rates, how being public property it exists for the public » and 
how it is the duty of every citizen to see that it is used in a proper 
manner. During the past three weeks 14 — have visited the 
library, consisting of 382 scholars. Many of scholars are already 
members of the library and to those who are not members free applica- 
tion forms are presented. 122 of these forms have been returned to 
the library, proving that the scheme is well on its way to being a 
success. 


Hornsey 

The concluding chapters of “Some New Faéts about Old 
Hornsey” and “ Some Guide Books to Books” are the princi 
features of the Quarterly Review for April. An excellent list of addi 
tions to the library is also to be found therein. 


Kings Lynn 
Notes on the Printed and MSS. Works of Benjamin Mackerell, 
the Lynn Historian, are contained in the Readers’ Quarterly. 


Lancaster 

History has been made with the Photographic Exhibition, 
1929, at Lancaster Art Gallery,as this is the first occasion in the British 
Isles on which an Art Gallery has promoted and organised an exhibi- 
tion in what may be termed the youngest of the arts. 

The exhibition, which was open from April 13th to 27th, 1929, 
proved an unqualified success in every way. Well-known exhibitors 
throughout the United Kingdom responded to the appeal of the 
Curator (Mr. G. M. Bland, F.R.G.S.), with the result that a wonderful 
colleGtion of exhibits exemplifying artistic photography were brought 
together. The prints on view fully justified the statement that preseat 
day photography is both an art and a science. The exhibition was 

ivided into four classes, viz.: (1) Portraits and Figure Studies; 
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(2) and -Seascapes; (3) Architefture, Miscellaneous 
(Nature Study, Still Life, etc.); and (4) Local (any subje&) open to 


ms resident within a radius of 10 miles of the Lancaster Town 
Hall. Upwards of 550 prints were entered for the exhibition, and 
these were carefully examined by two of the best-known judges in the 

hotographic world—Mr. Alexander Keighley, Hon. F.R.P.S., and 

r. John MacSymon. A high standard of work was set for the 
exhibition and out of the total number of entries 415 prints were 
finally sele&ted for hanging. These presented a most varied and 
beautiful colle&tion of camera art. Silver vases and certificates were 
awarded for the best work in each class. A catalogue of the exhibits 
was issued. 

The exhibition has aroused interest far beyond the bounds of 
Lancaster, and has proved to be of real educational value to both the 
expert and the amateur, and attractive as an expression of pictorial 
art to the general public. During the fortnight the exhibition was 
open nearly 4,500 persons visited the gallery. Organised school 
visits were arranged in the mornings, when the Curator personally 
conduéted each group of children round the gallery. 


Leicester 

A colle&ion of boots and shoes has recently been placed on 
exhibition in the Main Hall of the Museum. Examples of English 
leather shoes from the 15th to 19th centuries are on view. The 
Belgrave Branch Library has recently been reorganised on the open _ 
access system. 


London 

A conference of great importance to the students and the general 
readers of the Metropolitan Borough Libraries was held on May 9th. 
Councillors and Librarians from praétically all of the London Libraries 
(including the Guildhall Library) met together to discuss the desir- 
ability of compiling a Union Catalogue of all the non-fi@tion books in 
the London Libraries. Mr. Thomas Gorrie, the Convenor of the 
Library Sub-committee of the Carnegie Trust, in his opening remarks 
from the chair, reported that the Carnegie Trust had decided to finance 
the undertaking during the period of compilation to the extent of 
making a capital grant of £1,050, and an annual grant of £850 for at 
least three years. The Trustees’ generous offer was welcomed with 
gratitude by the delegates, some of whom, as authors, journalists 
and students, had themselves felt the need of such a catalogue. The 
Chairman recalled that so long ago as 1902 Mr. Sidney Webb, in his 
book on “ London Education,” had, with great practical vision, called 
attention to the immense boon a Union Catalogue would be to students; 
The delegates were unanimously in favour of the scheme, which will 


pleted the Union Catalogue will enable a reader to ascertain the where- 
abouts of any book which his own local library does not possess. 
He will be able to consult books located in this way in the Reference 
Ibraries of the Metropolitan Boroughs. Thus many thousands of 
scarce and valuable volumes will be made available to a wider public, 
and the overcrowded Reading Room of the British Museum will be 
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relieved to a considerable extent. Once again tribute must be made 
to the Carnegie Trustees for their wide vision pnd. apna gestures 
to the Library service of Great Britain which ly Owes so much 
to the same source. : 


Rochdale 

Class List No. 3, being a catalogue of the books in the Central 
Lending Library on Biological Science, has just been issued by the 
Rochdale Public Library. The catalogue is the third of a series of 
class catalogues which will cover the whole of the non-fiction stock 


of the Central Library Lending Department. 


Sheffield 

“ Books and Readers ” in its new form is proving more popular 
than ever. This month an interesting introductory reading course on 
Economics is contributed by Mr. J. H. Bingham. “ Books and 
Readers ” will be posted to any address in Great Britain on receipt 
of sixpence to cover postage. 


Sunderland 

An Exhibition of Medici Prints of Famous Flemish and Dutch 
Paintings is being held at Sunderland. In conneétion with this Mr. 
J. A. Charlton Deas has issued a catalogue and guide. Several of the 
— paintings were shown in the recent Exhibition of Flemish 
and Dutch Masters at Burlington House, London. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 


Miss Louisa Gerard contributes an article, ‘On Being Alive,” 
in this month’s Bulletin. 

The Children’s Corner is filled by an article on the Scottish 
National War Memorial, by Mr. Richard Bird. 


Reports 


BiacksuRN Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery.—Report of 
the Committee for the year 1928-1929. Population, 129,400. 
Rate 2}d. Income, £6,350. Librarian amd Curator, R. Ashton, 
F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 37,802; Reference, 25,124; Schooi 
Libraries, 5,123. Additions, 4,077. Withdrawals, 4,022. Issues: 
Lending, 525,126; Reference, 23,704, open shelves, 40,000; 
School Libraries, 95,753 ; Blind Readers, 1,663. Borrowers, 19,965. 

Quiet but Steady progress is reported. Previous records of books issued have 
been more than maintained, last year’s increase reaching 8,681. A bronze tablet 
to the memory of the late Mr. R. J. Howard, who served the Library and Museum 

Committees for well over fifty years, was placed in the Natural History Museum. 

Regional co-operation between the three Libraries of Blackburn, Burnley and 

Accrington has been successfully launched. A catalogue of the permanent col- 

le&tion in the Art Gallery was published during the year. 

Coventry Public Libraries—A Year’s Work of the Coventry 
Libraries : a report by the City Librarian on the work of the Libraries 
during the year ended 31$t March, 1929. Population, 172,000. 
City Librarian, Charles Nowell, F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 42,324; 
Reference, 15,875 ; Commercial and Technical, 5,812; Teachers’ 
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Library, 3,049 ; Local Colle&tion, 3,439; School Libraries, 5,26; ; 
Branches, 35,930. Additions, 8,059. Withdrawals, 5,622. Issues: 
Lending, 192,061 ; Branches, 274,711 ; School Libraries, 109,862 ; 
Blind Readers, 868 ; Reference, 76,290 ; Commercial and Technical, 
76,443. Borrowers, 20,784. Branches, 4. 

Mr. Nowell is to be congratulated on the excellence of the Lil service 
in Coventry, as well as on the produétion of the above Report. The latter, ver, 
is, one regrets to find, “Americanized ” to the last figure. One has to dig and sift 
a mountain of words before the important fats are discovered. departments 
of the Libraries are progressing, although some are hampered by congestion ; 
the Reference department in particular is suffering in this way, owing to it having 


to be used for purposes other than its legitimate intent. tempo 
Branch Library is being experimented wi An attempt is 5 bein ab a 
efie&tively with the adolescent readers. Colle@ions of books s y for their use 
are being formed and during the year 16,765 vols. were issued. 


Kinc’s Lynn Public Library.—30th Annual Report, 1928-1929. 
Population, 20,000. Librarian and Secretary, H. J. Rennie. Stock, 
22,620. Additions, 1,511. Issues: Lending, 113,985 ; Book 
Club, 12,542. Borrowers, 4,522. 

The covered by this Report marks the completion of three decades in 
the life of the Library, and it is interefting to note how the iseucs have progressed 
during this time—from a modest 20,000 in 1898-9 to 114,000 last year. The second 
instalment of the book grant from the Camegie Trustees has been received and used 
for the purchase of Standard works chiefly of history, science and wy 
It has been found that co-operation with che County Library ensures a \ ad 
users. 

Norwicu Public Libraries——A Year’s Work, 1928-1929. Popula- 
tion, 120,661. City Librarian, Geo. A. Stephen, F.L.A. Rate - 
contribution, £5,559. Stock: Lending, 37,397; Branch, 6,798. 
Additions, 4,636. Issues: Lending, 242,189; Branch, 51,076; 
Reference, 49,260; Blind Readers, 233. Borrowers, 15,384. 1 
Branch. 

The Libraries have lost a great friend by the death of Mr. Walter Rye. His 
wide knowledge of archzology, history, rye etc., particularly of the locality, 
made Mr. Rye an invaluable member of the Libraries Committee, and his bequest 
of unique Norfolk MSS. and printed books has greatly enriched the local colleétion 
at the Libraries. A useful scheme of co-operation between Norfolk and Suffolk 
libraries has been evolved. Books are lent from the libraries to each other at a 
uniform charge per book and borrowers’ tickets are made interchangeable. The 
tender of the City Engineer has been for the new branch library that is 
to be ereéted on the new housing eState and, it is hoped, opened in the autumn. 
RorHERHAM Public Library.—s2nd Annual Report, 1928-9. Popula- 

tion, 72,000. Rate, 2.04d. Chief Librarian, Frederick J. Boardman. 
Stock: Lending, 21,905; Reference, 2,017. Additions, 5,351. 
Withdrawals, 1,562. Issues: Lending, 285,364; Juvenile, 39,738 ; 
Delivery Station, 7,781; School Libraries, 33,481; Reference, 
10,089. Borrowers, 13,181. 

Much progress has been made during the towards bringing the 
library servic up to the present-day standard of oe Weaknesses an he 
realized and are being eeBively dealt with. The decision of the Council to build 
a new Central Library without any outside assistance is a matter for congratulation 


and gratification to all concerned. School Libraries are now being organised 
with the co-operation of the Education Committee. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA Public Library and Museum.—z3rd Annual 
Report, 1928-1929. Population, 127,500. Borough Librarian and 
Curator, William Pollitt, F.S.A., F.L.A. Stock: 49,688. Addi- 
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tions, 8,856. Withdrawals, 2,776. Issues: Lending, 471,331; 
Reference, 34,166; Branch, 177,689; School Libraries, 80,847. 
Borrowers, 30,145. 1 Branch. 

Since the reorganisation of the system immediately after the War the Libraries 
have made great Strides, and during this time more than 3} million books have 
been issued. The new Branch Library at Leigh, of which this Report has some 
eS ae laces the distributing centre which has 

working for some time at the Council ._ The provision of library facilities 
in the Southchurch distri@ is now being discussed. A municipal art collection has 
been inaugurated. 


A Book-Seleétion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


Younc (John L.) Books from the MS. to the Bookseller. 8vo, boards, 
X., 122. London, Pitman, 3S. net. 

This splendid little publication from the se of Pitman must surely find its 
way into every public library. It contains chapters on the development of the 
book, the publisher and the manuscript, the relations between publisher and 
author, printing a book, bookbinding and placing a book on the market. 
MOoNATLICHES VERZEICHNIS DER REICHSDEUTSCHEN AMTLICHEN 

DRUCKSCHRIFTEN. Bearbeitet von der Deutschen Bucherei, 
Herausgegeben vom Reichsministerium der Innern. I. Jahr- 
gang, 1928. Demy 8vo, buckram. Berlin, Reichs-und Staatsverlag 
G.M.B.H. 

The first annual volume of an annual catalogue of the official publications of 
Germany and of the various States composing the Reich. It is composed of the 
twelve monthly parts for the year each with its index, and there is a General Index 
of 160 pp. in triple columns. In the past it has been necessary to hunt through the 
great whens of Kayser and Hinriths for these official documents, but this volume 
gives in handy form the whole of the information necessary. Students of Economics 
and Political Science will find it of great value. 

SrepHen (Geo. A.) Walter Rye. Memoir, Bibliography and Cata- 
logue of his Norfolk Manuscripts in the Norwich Public Libraries. 
Portrait, 8vo, wrappers, pp. 32. Norwich Public Libraries Com- 
mittee, 1929. 1S. net. 

An interesting account of the famous authority on Norfolk topography and 
genealogy. A complete bibliography of his printed writings and a catalogue of the 
valuable MS. donations to the ic Library render Mr. Stephen’s pamphlet of 
permanent value. 

Burr-THompson (Captain F. W.) West African Secret Societies. 
Illus. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, Witherby, 1929. 21s. net. 

The author has done a signal work in recording something of the old tribal 
discipline and society organisation of West Africa. Mystery, horror, and a sprink- 
ling of romance have attached themselves to faéts which have been hitherto classed 
to some extent among the unknown. Here we have some 150 Secret Societies 
roughly classified into three main groups, namely, the MyStic and Religious, the 
Democratic and Patriotic, and the Subversive and Criminal. Organisation, Officials 
and Teaching are fully dealt with and the se&tion on Initiation is particularly inter- 
eSting. There is a good bibliography. 

Hore (Richard) Anakatapolitics. A Bio-Psychological Explanation 
of The Whence, The Whither and The Why of Democracy. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 104. London, Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 1929. 
2s. 6d. net. 

An attempt to discover why man ceases to become rational as soon as be 

itical, why one man votes Labour, another Liberal and another Con- 
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servative, irrespeftive of reason or argument, and the material effe& upon our 

environments. 

Guest (L. Haden) Is Labour Leaving Socialism? 8vo, cloth, pp. 132. 
London, Murray, 1929. 3s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Haden Guest has recently concluded extensive investigations into the 
relationship between Socialism and the Labour Movement in the countries of 
Continental Europe, Great Britain and in the Dominions. He sets out his con- 
clusions in this book and shows how Labour is turning away from Socialism and 
concentrating on Trade Unionism and other allied methods of Working Class 
Organisation, and on Co-operation. 

Beer (M.) A History of British Socialism. With an IntroduGion by 
R. H. Tawney. 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., To the Birth of Chartism, 
pp. xxi., 362. Vol. II., Chartism to the Present Day, pp. xi., 442. 
London, Bell, 1929. New and cheaper edition. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. 
net each. 

This work was first published in 1919 and ran through three editions ; it is 
now reprinted and issued in cheaper form for the first time. 

WesTeLt (W. Percival) Nature in Wood and Forest. Illustrated 
8vo, cloth, pp. 120. London, Sheldon Press, 1929. 2s. 6d. net. 

A book of nature Studies that should ees of general interest to adult and 
juvenile alike, a most essential book in the library. 

HarGrave (T. H.) Estimating. A Manual for Engineering Students, 
Draughtsmen, Cost Clerks, Foremen and Works Managers. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 120. London, Pitman, 1929. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

This book, whilst written specifically for the young engineer, should appeal . 
to heads of departments, managers of banaens eoniems and all those interested in 
the estimating departments. 

Casson (Herbert N.) Up-to-Date ManufaGturing. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp- 194. London, Efficiency Magazine, (1929). 5s. net. 

A praétical book for manufa@turers, works managers and foremen. Shows 
what is being done in the most up-to-date faCtories and efficient mills of America 
and Great Britain. Gives — ome as to ways of reducing costs of manufaéture, 
increased output and net profit. 


Casson (Herbert N.) The Twelve Worst Mistakes in Business. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 178. London, Efficiency Magazine, (1929). 
5S. net. 

Another of those important aids to business efficiency that Mr. Casson has 
become famous for. 

ALLEN (Cecil J.) Railways of To-day. Their Evolution, Equipment 
and Operation. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 400. 
London, Warne, 1929. 12s. 6d. net. 

An excellent volume, sufficiently clear to be and sufficiently technical 
to be of value to the Student. The 180 plates, many of which are in colours, illustrate 
every side of railway running and administration. 

Newron (K.) and Steps (W.) The Motor Vehicle. A 
Text-Book of Chassis Construétion for Students, Draughtsmen 
and the Owner-Driver. [Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 374. 
London, Iliffe, (1929). 10s. 6d. 

This volume describes the constructional features and the fun@tioning of the 
modern motor vehicle. It should be of great assistance to engineering Students, 
draughtsmen and apprentices in motor works. Every of the chassis is treated 
separately and there are over 350 illustrations. This is the type of book that should 
appear in every commercial and technical library. 
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Mars (Stanley P.) Pipe and Tube Bending and Jointing. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x., 160. London, Pitman, 1929. 6s. net. 

A book written in a manner best calculated to help the beginner and those 
lacking experience in pipe work. The author hopes that the Plumber, Gasfitter, 
—— Coppersmith, ineer, Aircraft Mechanic, Cycle Maker and Boatbuilder 

find valuable information in this book which will result in increasing knowledge 
and efficiency. 

Davis (Joe) Billiards Up-to-Date. Illus. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 222. 
London, John Long, 1929. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Professional Billiards ee t928, does not only excel in the game 
but he can write about it in a wonderfully enlightening manner. Among the many 
books on billiards surely none is more fascinating and informative than this, the 
fir&t Standard work since the introduétion of the composition ball. The author’s 
obje& is to instrué and interest all billiard players—and are there any others >— 
who desire to make bigger breaks and more of them. The plates and diagrams 
greatly enhance the om. 


MgssEnt (Claude J. W.) The Old Cottages and Farmhouses of Norfolk. 
Illus. 4to, cloth, pp. 248. Norwich, Hunt, 1928. ros. net. 

A most interesting book, written with the obje& of describing and illustrating 
the many fine old farmhouses and cottages that still exist in Norfolk to-day. The 
author gives an architeétural, historical and individual description of many of the 
cottages. He describes many of the old dovecots that are to be seen in the parks 
and tells of many interesting old Georgian shop fronts which exist in many of the 
villages and small country towns. 

GotpserG (Isaac) The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan, or The “ Com- 
leat” Savoyard. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii., 588. 
ndon, Murray, 1929. 21s. net. 

A book which deals in a frank way with the lives and works of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, the story of their broken partnership, and contains, reprinted for the first 
time from Fan, many unsi verses which cradled the earliest inspirations of 
persons and incidents of the operas. 

FICTION. 


Bancrort (F.) Emergency. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 286. London, Stanley 

Paul, (1929). 7s. 6d. net. 

A South African Story, in which several families are concerned. They live in 
the serenity of farm-life on the banks of the Great River, when a Stranger arrives 
in their midst, a Stranger who has eyes like a snake | Trouble immediately results 
and many pages of absorbing interest pass before peace descends once more upon 


the community. 
(Maristan) The Happy Mountain. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. 

London, Phillip Allan, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

A serious-minded novel dealing with the lives of quiet folk the hills. 
Fer chess who ant in dinioth, hese to hat 
worth reading from the literary point of view. 

Greene (L. Patrick) Dynamite Drury. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 

London, Selwyn and Blount, (1929). 7s. 6d. net. 

Dynamite is right! The hero (whose name is Thomas) works with dynamic 
force and achieves much. He joins the British South African Police and takes part 
in a series of remarkable incidents in which gold and ivory thieves, murderers, gun- 
running and a pack of man-eating hounds produce thrill after thrill. 

Lesire (Edward) The Red Slayer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, 

Herbert Jenkins, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

A red revolt and a black army, a white heroine, disguised by her captors “ in 
shirt and trousers many sizes too large for her” as well as a dusky complexion 
through which her blushes at this costume avail her nothing, a terrible torture scene 
in which a venomous snake is used, and a setting which moves from Switzerland 
to England and England to South Africa, form a really breathless adventure Story. 
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Lerron (Patrick) The Crime at Grandison Hall. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
288. London, Stanley Paul, (1929). 7s. 6d. net. 
unjust wills, "for from one things absorbing plots, with crime and ye Fg 
glowing love, ae are fashioned, and many exciting pages are turned before the tion 


mahi (Upton) The Jungle. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 412. London, 
Werner Laurie. 65th reprint, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the story of the Stockyards which eee fame for its well- 
known author. A reprint of a Standard book which will be welcomed by all libraries 
for replacement purposes. 

Wynne (May) Red Fruit. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, Alston 

Rivers, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

A romance o} the French Revolution seen from a new angle. a 
France is dead, the Queen is about to die, but intrigue and deStruction go on and the 
shadow of the guillotine has not yet passed. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Baker (Arthur E.) A Shakespeare Dictionary. Part VIII., Merchant 
of Venice. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 349-408. 4s. 6d. net. Part IX., 
King Richard the Second. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 409-482. Sub- 
scribers, ss. net; Non-subscribers, 6s. net. Taunton, 1929. 
These parts of Mr. Baker’s well-known didi are to be followed by Parts 

X. to XIII, dealing with seven historical plays. the parte sany be obtained 

from the Author. 

Heme (Eleanor E.) Feathered Friends of Stream and Shore. _Illus- 
trated by Barbara Briggs. 4to, boards, cloth back, pp. r1o. 
Leute. Religious T Society, (1929). 7s. 6d. net. 


Witurams (Marguerite) John Pearce. The Man Who Played the 
Game. Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 254. London, Religious 
Traé& Society. Cheap Edition, 2s. net. 


Tue Lrsrary JourNaL, Vol. 54, No. 8, April 15th, 1929; No. 9, 
May 1st, 1929; No. 10, May 15th, 1929. 


Witson Butuetin, Vol. 3, No. 20, April, 1929. 


Library Association : North-Western 
Branch 


MEETING AT LIVERPOOL, 11TH APRIL, 1929. 


An excellent attendance marked the meeting at Liverpool—the last 
of many successful ones there under the régime of Mr. G. T. Shaw. 
Those present included Councillor Green, President of the Branch 
(in the Chair); Alderman Cole, J.P.; Councillor M. Cory Dixon ; 
Councillor W. Davy; Miss D. McLardy, President of the A.A.L., 

North-Western Se&ion ; Messrs. G. T. Shaw, Chief Librarian, Liver- 
pool; G. H. Parry, Deputy Librarian, Liverpool; E. C. Wickens, 
Chief Cataloguing Assistant; several members of the Liverpool 
Libraries’ Staff; Mr. J. W. Singleton, Honorary Secretary; and 
Neri Bb from the following towns: Altrincham, Ashton-in- 

erfield, Bebington, Birkenhead, Blackburn, Burnley, 
Chorley, Darwen , Great Crosby, Heywood, Hindley, Leeks, 
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Leek, Manchester, Preston, Radcliffe, Rochdale, St. Helens, Swinton 
and Pendlebury, Wallasey, Warrington, Waterloo-with-Seaforth, 
Widnes, Wigan, and Workington. Apologies for non-attendance 
were received from several members. The earlier portion of the 
proceedings was devoted to an inspection of the Commercial Library, 
the Christian Street Reading Room and some of the Branch Libraries, 
conveyances being provided for the use of those desiring to make the 
tour. Alderman Cole, J.P., Chairman of the Libraries, Museum and 
Art Committee, and Councillor M. Cory Dixon, Chairman of the 
Libraries Sub-committee, extended a cordial welcome to the members 
present—the former briefly reviewing the activities of the Committee 
in recent years. Councillor Green, President of the Branch, suitably 
acknowledged the welcome. 

It had been intended to discuss the question of the “ L.A. Examina- 
tions and Membership of the L.A. or A.A.L.,” but the time available 
being curtailed by the late arrival of one of the conveyances, Mr. Shaw 
agreed to a postponement, and Mr. Wickens, Chief Cataloguing Assis- 
tant, Liverpool Public Libraries, proceeded to read his paper on “ The 
Modern Movement in English Biography.” 

Mr. Wickens described the modern movement in biography as 
a Strong movement on the part of a few for intelletual freedom. Not 
content with the mere enumeration of faéts it aimed at an imaginative 
interpretation of them with animation. After an outline of the aims 
of biography, historical truth and literary form, Mr. Wickens in a 
delightful manner proceeded to deal with the modern movement 
initiated (unconsciously) by Sir Edmund Gosse and represented by 
Philip Guedalla, Harold Nicholson, Lytton Strachey, etc. Certain 
critics believe that the distinétly modern movement originated with 
Sir Edmund Gosse in “ Father and Son.” “Actually the book does 
not belong to true biography : it is not a complete ‘ Life ’— it is not a 
‘ Life’ at all: it is warfare of will and of temperament. The work 
is not ultra-modern as defined by Mr. Strachey and Mr. Guedalla: 
at the same time it has brevity, artistic form, historical accuracy, and a 
revelation of personality : and in these at least, it was the leader of the 
modern movement.” Mr. Wickens illustrated his points by a criticism 
of some of the work of the writers named. It is impossible in a brief 
outline to do justice to the interesting and thoughtful criticism of the 
movement given by the reader of the paper. 

Mr. Jast, in expressing the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Wickens, 
regretted that there was no time for discussing a paper which, for 
once in a while at a Library Association meeting, discussed books. 

The Liverpool Libraries Committee entertained the members 
to tea in the Walker Art Gallery. Councillor Davy (Manchester), 
in voicing the thanks of all present for the excellent repast, referred to 
the impending retirement of Mr. Shaw. Mr. Shaw had for many 
years used his forcefulness in promoting the betterment of the library 
service, and they were indebted to him and to the Liverpool Libraries 
Committee for an excellent meeting that day. 

Appreciation was expressed of the courtesy and kindness of 
many members of the Liverpool Libraries staff in their efforts to show 
the visitors what they wished to see of the library system. 


The Oxford Dictionary. = 


The largest proportion.of the end valuable books 
open 


The admirable opening 
demonstration; ‘was a deciding faétor in favour of Oversewing 
work was issued in de axe the price of {75 per sét oF 
4 volumes 


THE OVERSEWING PROGESS GANNOT BE SUPERSEDED: 


ersewin achine < 
568 Congress Boston, Mass. 2 


OVERS EWIN QUALIFIES 


PILLARS PROGRESS. 


~ "300%, INCREASE THE FIVE-VEARS sUST COMPLETED, 


This chart reflects the steadily growin Of Gisoriminating all 
parts of the United Kingdem for the hon lity end Paster vines: of our workm 


OUR SUCCESS HAS BEEN THE SATISFACTION OF LIBRARIANS. 


Falkirk, Scotland. 
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Library Books Strongly 
Bound with Attractive 
"Covers. 


E can give you welt bound books in attractive - 
covers at ordinary prices. 

The cheapest binding we do has applied to it— 

according to the quality of the paper of the book— 

one of twelve different methods of sewing specially 

arranged to deal with the varying qualities of modern 

papers. 

The cheapest binding we do can be finished with blind 

tooling or gold decoration according to the wishes of 

the Librarian. 

The cheapest binding we do will prolong the life of 

the book until the paper is too soiled or worn for 

further use. 

Our many years of experience are at your disposal to 

give you suitable attractive bindings at a low cost, 

In the Press:—Supplement to our Lending Library 

Catalogue of 8,000 Fiction and Juvenile Books. Copy 

will be sent free on application. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS 


Bookbinders and Booksellers 
PORTWAY, BATH ; 


ENGLAND. 
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